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WEIGHTS INSTEAD OF MeasureEs.—It is a matter of 
just surprise, when we reflect on the force of habit under 
which the practice is continued of buying and selling by 
mgasure,a great number of articles which may be with 


“much more accuracy and justice, meagsy «d by weight, if 


we may say so. Why should not corn and oet3, and all 
vegetables, and fish and fowl be sold by weight as well as 
wheat and meal and meat? That is a standard to which no 
honest man can object, for it is one that will render infallible 
justice to buyer and seller—to producer and consumer. 

In France they order matters differently—There they 
sell every thing, even fire-wood, by weight. What can 
be more variable and uncertain, as a standard of intrinsic 
value, than the measure of some vegetables, and the num- 
ber of others? A peck of potatoes or peas, sometimes 
weil‘and at other times not well heaped? So much for a 
certain number of cabbages, sometimes well loafed, some- 
times not loafed at all? Whereas if thrown into the 
scale,no dispute could arise. The buyer would know 
what he got for his dust, and the seller that he had got the 
worth of hislabor. Fish and fowl, pigs and poultry, all 
ought to be sold by weight. All dealing should be “ on 
the square.” Here’s one, and there’s the other. 

As to grain it would be useful, because it would lead 
the farmer to improve the quality of his corn, oats, rye, 
&e. And in all cases the high standard is the best stand- 
ard for the farmer, in the end. In New York the stand- 
ard for oats, is forty pounds. We should either abolish 
weights and measures altogether, or make them as sub- 
servient to the purposes of exact justice and fair dealing, 
as possible. To measure a great variety of the things 
bought and sold, is a way of coming at their nutritious 
matter, and real value, almost as vague as was the answer 
of the Yankee witness in the case of the man who knock- 
ed another down witha stone. On being pushed by the 
Prosecutor to say how big was the stone, at last answered, 
that it was “as large as a piece of chalk.” Soa peck of 
large turnips or a young goose is about as heavy asa 
stone. There is in the affairs of this life, room for many 
improvements, besides the so much harped upon “ Inter- 
nal Improvements,” though with most of us there is am- 
ple room for that too. Whose business is itto order cer- 


tain things to be weighed instead of measured? The 
Legislature’s or the City Councils? We would turn to 
the Constitution for information, as we profess to be very 
strict constructionists ; but ’tis said that, like an old coat 
which has been much patched, no body can tell what the con- 
stitution is since Chancellor Kilty’s death! It wears out and 
renews itself, as the Doctors say we all do, so that no part 
of the mortal man of seven years ago, remains in the bo- 
dy of the man to-day. Thus, suggesting the impious 
notion, that the altogether new man, being in no part of 
him identical with the man that was, he should be allow- 
ed after a lapse of seven years, to plead limitation to his 
crimes as well as his debts. In one particular we appre- 
hend there is a strong resemblance between new and old 
men, and new and old constitutions—That in most cases 
it is a change without an amendment—and that like light 
grain and hollow-hearted vegetables, tho’ fair to the eye, 
if put in thescales, would be found wanting! Wheth- 
er man or beast, fish or fowl, let every thing be tested by 
the most exact practicable standard. 





Storinc Grain—aAs a general thing, we would re- 
commend the farmer not to order ov permit his commis- 
sion merchant to store his grain, in the hope of getting 
some weeks hence, a better price. In this recommenda- 
tion there is no doubt the most experienced agents in 
Baltimore would unite with us. The least he will have 
to encounter when it is stored, is double charges for mea- 
suring—one cent a bushel for storage, ifeven for a day ; 
and when sold, if toa vessel at any distance, drayage ; 
so that, take one case with another, the charges incident- 
al to storage will amount to not less than-ten cents a bush- 
el ; and after all, the chances are equal that the price may 
grow worse instead of better. Besides, a nice calculator 
will not fail to take into the account of profit and loss, the 
item of interest lost by lying out of the use of the money. 
De minimis non curat lex, may be a very sound law max- 
im ; but is not to be found in any good digest of domestic e- 
conomy. The prudent man, says poor Richard, will take 
care of the pence, the pounds will take care of themselves. 
True we have neglected the precepts of that old gentleman 
all our lives, yet have we great respect for his principles, 
as the reader must perceive. The farmer who stores his 
corn in Baltimore instead of taking the run of the market, 
may when he lays his head on his pillow to reflect him- 
self to sleep, thus soliloquize:—While I am sleeping 
there are two things that take no rest—Interest is always 
growing, and rats, “for there be land rats and water rats,” 
are busily at work on my corn ; so that candle is burning 
at both ends at once. 

No! the better way is for the farmer to take time by 
the forelock, get his crop in the ground in good time, hav- 
ing his land in nice order to receive it—work it well, get 
it to market as soon as practicable—send it to an honest 
agent—and rely on his getting the most he can. A 
good price current, such as he will find in the American 
Farmer, or better still, our friend Lyford’s price current, 
will advise him of any extraordinary depression of price, 
in which case he may withhold his corn, under his own 





good lock and key. Following these rules we will an- 





swer for it the industrious farmer will go ahead !—Never- 
theless there is one thing ever to be apprehended ; worse 
than treading on a snake in-the grass. It is not the danger 
of getting too little for his grain; what pray is it then, 
says the reader? Hark ye, my friend: it is a certain poi- 
sonous exhalation from the grain, which we sometimes 
swallow ; at first, generally, in small quantities, with im- 
perceptible if not agreeable effect ; but after a while it in- 
sinuates itself into the system in larger portions, when . 
nausea—tremors—general debility, depression of spirits, 
sometimes derangement, and often premature death ensue. 
—The influence of this fascinating poison may have giv- 
en rise to the common notion of the charming power of 
snakes ; for, when first discovered, it is seen exuding from 
the mouth of a copper-coloured worm ; as long before it is 
coiled up for mischief, as a forty foot pole, and about the 
size of a lady’s wrist. Neither ground-worm, nor horn- 
worm, nor army-worm, itself, is half so great a curse tothe 
young farmer—This dangerous reptile is not to be found in 
any book on bug-ology or wormology,but perhaps because 
it is never seen to move it is called the stil/-worm. Gentle 
reader, beware how you put yourself in its way—and 
—don’t store your grain. 





Woon—It is not easy to imagine why the sellers of 
fuel should be taxed with paying for measuring their wood; 
a tax amounting probably to near $15,000 annually. If 
it be said that he adds the cost of measuring to the price 
=f the wood, then the tax falls unnecessarily on the con- 
sumer—We say unnecessarily, unless it be useful to the 
public, to be saddled with the support of a host of wood- 
corders, in order to increase the patronage of whatever 
faction happens to be in the ascendant ; for whether it be 
one or another, the measurer must be somebody’s man. 

Suppose the licensed carters were required to have their 
carts and side-boards or standards of certain dimensions, 
with a chain across from top to top of these side-boards 
or uprights—the wood-seller in that case would leave the 
carter to pack as much as he could under these chains, 
and the buyer of the wood would take care to make it 
the carter’s interest to do him justice. The carter who 
would fail in that would soon have no employers. 

Every community should take care that it is not taxed 
a dollar unnecessarily. Even useful offices and indispen- 
sable taxes are but necessary evils. Men are prone to 
idleness—society is filled with drones who would live by 
their wits, rather than by the sweat of their brows; and 
the constant tendency under all political systems is to 
augment expenses, as the means of supporting useless of- 
ficers, who in their turn must ever be ready as spaniels to 
lick the hand that feeds, even though it smite them. E- 
ternal vigilance alone can exempt the people, and espe- 
cially the landed interest, from unnecessary exactions— 
The tax paid for measurers of wood, fali on whom it 
may, is useless and ought to be abolished. 





A Vatvuaste Horst.—The Louisville Journal states 
that “Grey Eagle,” was sold on the Oakland course, on 
Friday, for $6,200. The purchaser was. Mr. Sholville, 
of Georgetown, Kentucky. 
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TEXAS. 

Among the wonders of an Age of wonders, all circum- 
stances taken into consideration, no one other is more re- 
markable than the rising into existence of an independent 
republic in Texas. That fineand long neglected country, 
was discovered before Louisiana, but lying between two 
provinces of European monarchies, continued until within 
the present century, excepta few unimportant Spanish Pre- 
sidios, or posts, uninhabited by civilized people, and very 
thinly by native savages. A few statistical notes on a 
country becoming annually of increasing importance can- 
not but be acceptable to the public, and especially to that 
portion of the agricultural public of which our readers is 
chiefly composed. 

In attempting a description of Texas we can more easi- 
ly find a centre than a circumference. Asa natural sec- 
tion in physical geography, this country extends along 
the Mexican Gulf from the mouth of the Sabine to that of 
the Rio Bravo del Norte, or along, without estimating par- 
ticular indentations, about four hundred miles of sea-coast. 
This coast affords a natural boundary on the south-east 
and south. 

Sabine river from its mouth to N. lat. 32°, constitutes 
at once a natural and a political boundary. From N. lat. 
32° to Red river, the boundary under treaty stipula- 
tions with both Spain and Mexico, is to follow a meridian 
line, in a distance of about one hundred miles. 

Red river constitutes again a natural and political boun- 
dary from about the 94th to the 100 degree of long. W. 
from Greenwich, or from the 17th to the 23d degree W. 
of Washington city. Distance along Red river, without 
estimating meanders, about four hundred miles. 

The absolute distance between Red and Arkansas riv- 
ers along the 100th degree of long. W. of Greenwich, is 
too imperfectly known to admit much accuracy, but will 
probably be found little more or less, than three hundred 
and fifty miles. Along this latter distance, the line of de- 
marcation is to be political between Texas and the United 
States ; and thence, up the Arkansas river by uncertain dis- 
tance, say three hundred miles, to the Rocky Mountains, 
and sources of Rio Bravo and Arkansas rivers. 

Thus far the outlines of Texas are either natural or both 
natural and political, and in both cases designated, but a- 
long the south-western side in a distance of rather above 
than below one thousand miles, air measure, the bounda- 
ries remain undefined, but we may in general terms re- 
gard the channel of the Rio Bravo, as the natural, rational 
and probable limit of Texas towards Mexico. 

Summary of Outlines. 


Along theGulf of Mexico, - - - 400 miles. 





Sabine, - . - - - 200 do. 
Sabine to Red river, - - - - 100 do. 
Up the general course of Red river, - - 400 do. 
Red to Arkansas river, - - - - 350 do. 
Up Arkansas river to Rocky mountains, - 300 do. 
Down Rio Bravo, by general course, - 1200 do. 
Amount of entire outline, 2950 do. 


Within this great perimter is comprised a surface not 
much less or more than three hi:ndred thousand square 
miles; or not far from a similar area comprised in the ag- 
gregate of all the New England states of the U.S. and N. 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland 
and Virginia, the two Carolinas and Georgia. 

Geographical extent—Natural Sections—and Climate. 
—Taken in its utmost extent Texas in latitude extends 
from N. lat. 26° near or at the estuary of Rio Bravo to 
N. lat. 38°, or through fourteen degrees of latitude. 
In long. it extends from 16} to about 28 deg. west of Wash- 
ington city, or through eleven and half degrees of longi- 
tude. 

Texas is naturally divided into three physical sections 
or inclined planes. First, on the west side the narrow 
eastern slope of Rio Bravo. Second, on the south-east 


the great slope of the Gulf of Mexico, down which flow 
the western branches of Sabine, the whole streams of Tri- 
nity, Brassos, Guadaloupe, and Nueces rivers. Third, 
the northern plain drained eastwardly by Red river, Ar- 
kansas, and intermediate branches. 

The Mexican inclined plane comprises the already ra- 
pidly settled part of Texas, and rather more than one-half 
of its entire surface, comprising at least one hundred and 
sixty thousand square miles; having Red river on the 
North, and the Gulf of Mexico south, and drained by a se- 
ries of rivers already navigable, or which can, without ve- 
ry great expense be made so. This section is Texas by 
pre-eminence, the cradle of the Republic, and if subdivid- 
ed into States similar to those of the United States, would 
admit of four of forty thousand square miles each. The 
soil extremely varied ; near the sea-coast rather sterile, but 
along the interior rivers highly fertile. ‘I'he successful 
culture of sugar cane, except towards the mouth of Rio 
Grande or Rio Bravo, may be doubted, but cotton, indi- 
go, rice, wheat, Indian corn, and an indefinite variety of 
other vegetables, can be cultivated to any amount. Of 
fruits, the fig, apple, peach, plum, &c. flourishes. As to 
the orange, what has been observed of sugar cane may be 
repeated. 

The now so much sought after, silk mulberry, will find 
a soil and climate in Texas peculiarly congenial; nor is there 
any ragional doubt of its becoming an eminent silk coun- 
try. It would be difficult indeed to limit the vegetable fa- 
cilities of such a country, lying between latitudes 28 and 
34 degrees north, and having a southern exposure, similar 
to south-western Louisiana, a part of the same physical 
section; the whole of that section of Texas which is now 
before us, is in a high degree suitable to pastoral life, and 
becomes more so receding from the sea-coast. In pro- 
portion to distance from sea-ports, and towards their sour- 
ces, where the rivers are less or altogether unnavigable, 
rearing of stock must to a great degree supercede agricul- 
ture. Human society in Texas as every where else, must 
be modified by the nature of the country in which it is pla- 
ced. 

The climate of Texas in all its parts, is cold when com- 
pared with latitude. Humboldt long since remarked the 
severe winters of New Mexico, in part included in this ar- 
ticle under the head of Texas. Exposed to the almost 
perpetual western winds, excessive and oppressive heat is 
very seldom felt, and to this cause in great part is due the 
proverbial salubrity of the country. Again, if this low 
comparative temperature repulses tender vegetables south- 
ward, in compensation it renders places favorable to the 
growth of wheat, rye, oats, and other gramina, which in 
many other places on the same latitude are cultivated to 
little advantage, or not at all. 

In fine, all things considered, few other parts of the 
earth of equal extent, can much exceed south-eastern Tex- 
as. In extent it exceeds the British Islands, by at least 
thirty-five thousand square miles, on which latter there 
are now about twenty-four milli on of inhabitants. If far- 
ther, we reduce Texas to one-half the power of support- 
ing inhabitants with the British Islands, still in the part of 
Texas of which we now speak, we have a country capa- 
ble of sustaining twelve millions of people. 

Upper or North-western Texas, lying upon the sour- 
ces of Red and Arkansas rivers, and upon some of the 
small and higher confluents of the Rio Bravo, extending 
in latitude from about 32 to 38 degrees, is the country 
known in geography as Santa Fe of New Mexico. From 
south to north it extends about four hundred miles, mean 
breadth about two hundred and fifty, or embraces an area 
of one hundred thousand square miles. The aspect of 
this country is very distinct from that of Lower Texas. 
In the latter indeed, commences those saline steppes so re- 
markably similar to the surface of Northern Tartary, in 


Asia. Here timber is scarce, and in large districts entire- 








ly wanting. The ground is more or less impregnated 
with muriate of soda, common salt. In winter and spring, 


when the rains are abundant, the rivers and smaller water 4 


courses are gorged, and their united floods by the volumes 
of the Arkansas and Red rivers are felt in the Delta of the 
Mississippi, at from twelve to fourteen hundred miles dig. 
tance. As summer advances, however, the rains lessen ag 
heat increases, and towards autumn the North American 
desert becomes parched ; the water in the river channels 
decreases to such a degree, that in some seasons rivers of 
many hundred miles of channel cease to flow. Red riy. 
er, which, much more appropriately than the Mississippi, 
may be called the American Nile, is often so reduced as to 
discharge a very scanty current over its lower Rapids at 
Alexandria in Louisiana, though in time of full flood pre. 
sents the imposing spectacle of a stream deriving its sup. 
ply from far distant and abundant sources. The same re' 
marks are applicable to the still greater river Arkansas; 
but this region commencing to the southward is by -no 


means confined to Texas, but extends northwards and | 


eastwardly of the Rocky Mountains towards the sources 
of Platte river branch of Missouri. These saline tracts 
are not sandy deserts similar to the saharas of Africa ; they 
are, as already observed, in every feature, except extent, 
similar to those parts of Asia called Steppes by the Rus- 
sians. They are never altogether, in any part, totally de. 
void of herbage, but even where most abandant, the herb- 
age is scanty, and the want of permanent water and of fo. 
rest trees must ever preclude any great density of popula- 
tion. In possession of a civilized and active people, even 
barren wastes are made habitable, and on the wide Ameri- 
can prairies, where agricultural life cannot, pastoral life 
can be pursued. Any one who has ever seen the Texian 
or even Mexican or Louisiania pastoral horseman, cannot 
but be impressed with the conviction that of all nurseries 
for cavalry that of guarding stock of cattle and horses is 
incomparably the most efficacious. 

In this cursory view of Texas as a generic geographic. 
al and political term, the limits are extended to the Rio 
Grand del Norte, or Rio Bravo, as it is severally named. 
It is true, that in this extension, some comparatively an- 
cient colonial establishments of Mexicans are included, 


but we feel confident of the propriety, in more than one | 


respect, of regarding the great river we have named, as the 
natural and inevitable boundary of Texas. In a futurear- 
ticle on this truly important subject, we shall review the 
moral and political causes, which, with all the disparity 
of numbers, must give to the Anglo-Saxon population of 
Texas, not only a secure independence of Mexico, but a 
constantly increasing and controlling influence in the 
Mexican provinces. The world has presented no other 
example so conclusive of the superiority of moral over 
physical causes in securing the prosperity of states, than 
the recent case of Mexico and Texas. In fact it may be 
laid down as a postulate, that, the real cause of human ne- 
ture in Mexico, has been greatly secured by the success 
of Texas. ‘To sustain what we have advanced will be 
our endeavor on another occasion. 





Western and Southern Crops.—The Macon Messenger 
of the 6th ult. says:—“The wheat crop in Georgia no 
doubt far exceeds any ever raised in the State. It is pro- 
bably about half now harvested, and in the finest order 
—the present dry weather being highly favorable to it— 
The corn and cotton crops look well, though they need 
rain, and it was thought would suffer materially, if the 
drought should continue much longer.” 

The Nashville Banner of the 3d has an item stating 
that in Tennessee never before was there so cheering 4 
prospect of the cotton, tobacco, and corn crops. The 
wheat and rye crops are also fine. Oats in this immedi- 
ate neighborhood would have been better for a little more 
rain. 

‘The Illinoian, published at Jacksonville, states that the 
neighboring wheat crops bid fair to be abundant, and u- 
less some unforseen disaster should happen, the farmers 
will abundantly reap the reward of their industry. 
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For the American Farmer. 
BattimoreE, June 24, 1839. 
Joun S. SKINNER, Esq. 

Sir,—Perhaps there is no subject relating to ag- 
riculture, which has received so little attention as the 
means of exterminating the noxious weeds, which prey 
ypon the crops, and frustrate the labors of the husband- 
man; and yet few subjects can be of more importance in 
the effort to improve the agriculture of the country. 

During a residence of six yearsin the country, towhich 
I was driven by loss of health, I necessarily turned m 
attention to farming, and during that time published the 
result of some experiments made with a view to the dis- 
covery of a cheap and easy method of destroying wild 

lic. These showed that nothing but the plough and 
the harrow, seasonably applied, was necessary to the de- 
struction of this pestiferous weed; and | asserted posi- 
tively my confidence in the plan proposed. The printer, 
however, inserted for “I am sure this plan will succeed,” 
«J am not sure,” making the certain conclusion from ex- 
periment, a mere speculation ; and, consequently, few, if 
any, credited or acted upon the opinion advanced. Some 
of my friends, to whom I have personally recommended 
the mode of proceedure, have reiterated the experiment 
with entire success ; and I am induced to offer it again for 
publication, having had my attention recently attracted to 
the subject, by a correspondent of an agricultural paper 

ublished in the state of New York, who desires to be in- 
structed with regard to some means of ridding himself of 
this potent enemy to his wheat and rye crops. 

The experiment alluded to was the result of enquiries 
previously made into the laws of vegetable life, by which 
the plant is governed. I found that it seeded the second 
year after vegetation, and that the clove or bulb then per- 
ished: but in the meantime, other bulbs or cloves formed 
in a cluster around the parent bulb, which in their turn 
seeded and died the succeeding year. Thus, fructifying 
at the root, and seeding at the top, it spreads itself with 
greatrapidity. I also ascertained that the bulbs or cloves 
were indestructable by the influence of either frost or 
sun, until they had sprouted; but, that as soon as the in- 
cipient process of vegetation had taken place, they were 
subject to the influence of cold, and were as easily de- 
stroyed by exposure to frost as a common onion, It fol- 
lowed, therefore, thatif the wild garlic could be kept from 
seeding one summer, and exposed to the frost for two 
successive winters, it must all perish. The plan adopted 
and recommended to the reader, was founded upon these 
facts. The facts remaining immutable as_ the laws of 
nature, the consequences resulting from the experiment 
instituted, must, “ceterus paribus,” be always the same. 

I had a field, which, under the management of a tenant, 
had been sown with wheat some years before, among 
which there was a considerable portion of the wild gar- 
lic. Succeeding cultivations in the ordinary way had 
greatly multiplied the pest, and at the time I undertook to 
extirminate it, it was as thick as it could stand to produce 
seed. My neighbors laughed at the expectation of ever 
getting rid of it; and one of them roundly asserted, that, 
if burnt, it would be reproduced by the ashes. The field 
was ploughed in the autumn, care being taken not to sink 
the plough deeper than had been usual. It remained as 
the plough left it, until March of the succeeding year, 
when it was harrowed, which process was repeated once 
or twice preparatory to planting corn. The corn was 
cultivated with the usual implements, and care taken to 
prevent any straggling stalk of garlic from seeding during 

e season. So far the process was nothing more than is 
usually followed in the cultivation of the Indian corn.— 
But after the corn was gathered, the field was ploughed 
again, and exposed to the succeeding winter in the state 
the plough had left it. In this only consists the depar- 
ture from the usual method of tillage; for in the follow- 
ing spring the field was sowed, one part in barley and the 
other in oats,and laid down with clover. More than 
twenty years have elapsed since this experiment was 
made. The land is still in my possession, and I have not 
seen a spear of wild garlic in it since that time. 

In examining the process recommended, it will be seen 
that it does not add one cent’s expense to the ordinary 
mode of cultivating ground in corn followed by oats or 
barley : as the ploughing in the fall after corn, is only an- 
ticipating what would be required in the spring, and at a 
time too when farmers have usually more leisure than in 
the spring. To this allow me to add, that nothing in the 
whole range of slovenly husbandry has tended more to 


y | tain method of destroying garlic or wild onion. 





the deterioration of our lands, than the practice of leav- 
ing our “stalk grounds” unploughed and unsown with 
grain, during the winter. The necessary cultivation for 
corn, kills all the herbage and grasses, except the annuals, 
which perish in the winter, and leave the bare soil to be 
thrown up by the frosts, and filtered by rains, until all 
the saline substances are dissolved and washed out of the 
superstratum of the earth. The ploughing of ground in 
the fall, after corn, is therefore an ameliorating process 
which ought to be adopted for the preservation of the 
land, and it happens, fortunately, that it falls in with a cer- 


The New York correspondent alluded to above, en- 
quires also how to destroy the ill flavor or taste of garlic 
in milk and butter. Allow me, in great commisseration for 
his sufferings, to inform him, that, if he does not adopt 
the above method of destroying his garlic, he must be 
content to bite an onion before he eats his butter or sups 
his milk, and then he will not be able to distinguish the 
taste of one from the other, or which is the worst, the 
remedy or the disease. 

While upon the subject of noxious weeds, allow me to 
add, that the St. John’s wort may be killed by a single 
ploughing in the early part of June, when it is in blos- 
som, provided the ploughman by means of a heavy chain 
attached to the plough, in the usual way covers the plant 
effectually. It is very tenacious of life, and will live 
and seed if any portion of the top is left uncovered; but 
if entirely covered by the plough it will die; and at this 
season of the year, the seed of preceding years having 
sprouted, will also perish from the same process. 

Once more—There is a weed growing in great abun- 
dance in Harford and Baltimore counties, and for aught I 
know, elsewhere in the State, which ought to be extermi- 
nated with all possible diligence. It is the enemy of all 
other vegetation, and affords no sustenance to man or 
beast, whatever it may do to the insect or the feathered 
tribes. Ido not know its botanical appellation, but it is 
generally denominated “the blue blossom,” called also the 
Canada thistle, and by the more vindictive sufferers, the 
“blue devil.” It belongs to the thistle tribe, and like the 
rest of the family, it is a biennial plant, seeding and perish- 
ing the second year. It blossoms early, and continues to 
produce flowers and seed until late in autumn ; and hence 
is endowed with wonderful powers of propagation, es- 
pecially as no animal feeds upon it. 

As this is a biennial plant, nothing more is necessary to 
destroy it than the scythe in clover grounds, for two years 
in succession, provided the mowing take place before the 
weed has gone to seed. In pasture grounds, it should be 
kept from seeding, by cutting it off with a hoe for two 
seasons successively. Itis not so easily destroyed by cul- 
tivation, as the seed when buried to a certain depth, will 
be preserved for an indefinite length of time, and vege- 
tate when turned up by the plough. One of the most 
remarkable characteristics of this plant is, that tho’ it riots 
in a fat soil, it nevertheless grows healthily in the poorest 
lands, and may be observed in abundance on the sides of 
ravines and gulleys, and even in the roads, wherever it 
has escaped the tramp of horses and the pressure of car- 
riage wheels. ‘'T’o destroy it should be made a legal ob- 
ligation, as it threatens to become the most destructive 
weed that has yet invaded the State. 

I am, sir, with the best wishes for your success on your 
return to your old vocation, 

Your ob’t. humble serv’t. 
THOS. E. BOND, Sr. 

P. S. The blue bottle, or Canada thistle, is now be- 
coming by far the most noxious and injurious weed in 
Maryland. The farmers consider that it has been intro- 
duced in Eastern clover seed. In the state of Vermont, 
legislative action has been resorted to for the expulsion of 
this detestable weed. Repeated summer fallowings and 
cutting off the tops with a scythe, has been found the 
most advantageous method to destroy it. J.T. the writer 
of this postscript, believes it to be a perennial plant. 





Sucar.—The New Orleans Louisianian says :— 

“With regard to sugar, the peculiar culture of Louisi- 
ana, we are assured that the appearance of things thus far 
is as fair as could be wished. The cane never looked 
better—never was more abundant. Accidents, however, 
may intervene to change the prospect, and there is no cul- 
ture which is more liable to injury from the climate, than 
that of sugar. The present season, so far as it has 
resembles that of 1838, which produced the largest sugar 


EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


“St. Stephens, Alabama, 8th June, 1839.—Y esterday 1 
received, (with a pleasure, I am certain, that was felt by 
every patriotic citizen who was informed of it,) the first 
number of the “American Farmer,” to be edited by you. 
Asa small evidence of my gratification, I enclose two 
years subscription, a course, which, under all the circum~- 
stances attending the case, I firmly believe, ought to be 
adopted by every man, especially every lover of agricul- 
ture, who feels for the best and solid interests of his 
country. The improvement you propose is happy, and 
will fix a legitimate claim on the South, as well as the 
North. Your first number is an earnest of the future va- 
lue of the work. As I shall take a zealous interest in the 
success of the Farmer, I will leave no exertion untried, 
(for the good of this section of the Union,) to procure 
subscribers, and will be glad, if you will throw me, occa- 
sionally, any extra Nos. into the mail, which will enable 
me to “draw a bow at a venture,” occasionally. 

James Macorrin.” 
Annapolis, June 15th—I enclose $10 for which be 
pleased to forward the American Farmer to the following 
subscribers, viz. Henry Maynadier, George Wells, Dr. D. 
Claude, Somerville Pinkney and John Randall, Esqs. Ho- 
ping you may be amply compensated for your untiring in- 
dustry and zeal in the cause of agriculture, I remain, dear 
sir, yours very truly, T. W. FRANKLIN. 
[A congratulatory letter from the same friend was re- 
ceived a few days before, enclosing $10 for subscriptions 
to the Farmer for N. Brewer, Geo. Mackubin, Jas. Boyle, 
Thos. Franklin, Esqs. and Dr. T. J. Franklin.] 


Nanjemoy, Md.—Enclosed you will receive $10 in 
advance for your American Farmer to be sent to the fol- 
lowing gentlemen : F. E. Dunnington, Uzziel Nalley, W. 
P. Golden, Rhoderic G. Watson and Elkanah Franklin— 
J. T.B. Perry, Post Master, also wishes the paper sent to 
him. Respectfully, your obt. servt. Wo. Smita. 

Warrenton, Geo.—I send you herewith $10 to pay one 
year’s subscription to the American Farmer for myself 
and four others, to wit: John Moore, Thos. J. Wheeler, 
M. M. Butt, Amos J. Persons and Sioddard W. Smith. I 
think it likely that I may get five more subscribers, as ma- 
ny as Ican I will. Please acknowledge the receipt of 
the enclosed. Yours, Joun Moore, P. M. 

[Amongst a number of orders for single subscriptions, 
we find the following :] 

Chestertown, Md.—I am pleased to find you at the head 
of the old American Farmer, and have requested Captain 
Bryan to subscribe for it for me. You will please send it 
to the Wye Mill P. O. Respectfully, W. H. De Courcy. 





Liquin Manure.—This species of manure is so val- 
uable and so universally neglected, that a few observations, 
independent of what has been previously said, may tend 
to call the attention of agriculturists to an article of im- 
mense importance, which at present seems either entirely 
to have escaped their observation, or to have been deemed 
beneath their notice. 

It should be always kept in view, that beyond the in- 
crease of size and weight which takes place ina living an- 
imal, the quantity of food supplied will pass from the an- 
imal in some form or other, either in secretions, such as 
milk, urine, &c., or in excretions from the bowcls. Be- 
yond, therefore, what is expended in adding to the weight 
of the animal fed, the manure, either in a solid or liquid 
form, should be equal to the quality of food supplied. The 
solid manure or dung is the refuse of the food taken in by 
the animal after it has undergone the digestive process in 
the stomach, its nutritive particles being extracted, and ta- 
ken into the animal system to supply the waste constant- 
ly going on, as well as to add to the weight or size of the 
animal. The urine again is the refuse of matter which 
has been absolute particles of the animal, and may, there- 
fore be strictly considered animal matter ; it contains within 
itself a far greater proportion of the fertilizing qualities 
that constitutes the essential principle of manure, than what 
is contained in the same quantity of excrementitious mat- 
ter or dung; but the fertilizing properties of urine are very 
trifling in the green orfresh state to what they are in the 
same liquid when it has undergonea thorough fermentation, 


passed,|and been thereby reduced to a high state of putridity. 


Whilst undergoing this process, it may be made availab 





crop ever known in Louisiana.” 


as amenstruum to convert vegetable or animal matter into 
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the richest manure. The quantity of urine made by a mod- 
erate sized horned beast, when full grown, in the course 
of 24 hours, will be found something about 32 pounds, 
as has been before observed; but generally speaking the 
quantity if the best be well fed with good food, will be 
much greater; even, however, according to that estimate, 
the quantity as well as the quality is of the greatest im- 
portance, and has a claim to the best attention of every 
one concerned in agriculture, or in the keeping of any 
kind of live stock. 

The estimate generally made is, that one-third only of 
the food taken in by the neat animal is parted with as ex- 
crementitious matter or solid dung; two-thirds therefore, 
according to that estimate, must pass through the animal 
in a fluid form. Whatever food is taken in, before it can 


be made available for animal sustentation, must be con- |< 


verted into a fluid; for in a fluid state only can anything 
be made available to remove those parts of the animal 
system which in the performance of their functions, are 
undergoing constant waste, as well to supply those de- 
mands which the various secretions constantly going on, 
are without interruption making upon the system. The 
following experiments detailed in the Ist vol. of British 
Husbandry, p. 257, are pertinent to the subject. 

“On the 28th March, 1833, an experiment was made 
with a large size Yorkshire cow, which was fed during 
four and twenty hours with the following provender: 

81 lbs. brewer’s grains, 
30 lbs. raw potatoes, 
15 lbs. meadow hay. 

The food thus amounted to 126 Ibs. She drank two 
pails full of water, and the urine was allowed to run off; 
but she had no straw or litter of any kind, apd the weight 
of the solid dung which was carefully elena amount- 
ed to 45 Ibs. . 

Another experiment was made with the same cow a 
week afterwards, but with a change of food, which was 
continued during some days, on the last of which she con- 
sumed within the 24 honrs, the following quantity : 

170 lbs. raw potatoes, 
28 Ibs. of hay. 

As in the former experiment no litter was allowed, and 
the urine was let off, but the solid dung amounted to 73 
lbs. 

Although not inclined to the subject in question, it may, 
however, be worthy of ‘remark, that although the cow 
was in perfect health, yet on this latter food her milk 
actually fell off at the rate of very nearly two quarts a day. 

These experiments, though toa certain extent valuable, 

as showing the quantity of excrementitious matter in re- 
lation to the food consumed, are yet far from being satis- 
factory, as the exact quantity of water drank, is not set 
forth with precision in one case, and not at all in the oth- 
er. The individual in making the experiment did not 
seem to consider that the drink to a certain extent, was as 
necessary to sustentation as the other food, and ought de- 
cidedly before such experiments would have been satis- 
‘factory, to have been set forth with precision. However, 
as they are, the quantity of solid dung in proportion to 
the food consumed is pretty clearly shown, when the 
fluid taken by the animal has been brought into account, 
to be under-estimated when put down as one to two.— 
Roberts’ Hints on Agricultural Economy. 





How FAR APART sHOULD ArrLe TREES BE SET IN 
an Orncuarp?—There seems to have been heretofore 
some diversity of opinion in this respect, judging from 
the appearance of the several orchards that we now see in 
different parts of the country. Some had an idea that if 
the trees were planted closely they would be less likely to 

er injury from the cold wincs of winter, and they ac- 
cordingly set them from a rod to twenty feet apart. 

We are inclined to think, from examination of some 

ted thus closely, that this object was gained, for they 
fe now grown together like a forest, presenting a tan- 
gied ass. of b which bid defiance to the winds. 
We are inclined isa gak Set there could not be found so 
many tre at are winter killed as it is call- 
ed mong orbards of the same size and number of 
trees set rapart. But are they so fruitful? Can the 
sun have that action upon the fruit necessary to bring it 
ward and ripen it properly ? 

er id us not long since, that he planted the 











an. enormous distance, but that many of 
jnow touched their branches together, and that 


orchard two rods.apart, which at that time|. 





this distance was sufficiently close. When trees are plant- 
ed by the side of walls and roads they may be planted 
more closely—say twenty or twenty-five feet, forin this 
case they will have free access to the air and sun on two 
sides, and their roots may be extended on two sides with- 
out interfering with other trees. 

The following table is very useful to refer to occasional- 
ly, to know the number of plants an acre will contain, 
planted at certain distances apart. 

An acre contains 160 square rods—4840 yards—43,- 
560 feet. 


Feet apart No. of Feet apart No. of 
Planis. Plants. 

1 43,560 6 1,210 
1k 19,360 7 889 
2 10,890 8 680 
2} 6,969 9 537 
3 4,840 10 435 
33 3,556 11 360 
4 2,722 12 302 
4h 2,151 13 257 
5 1,742 14 222 
15 193 

16 170 

17 150 

18 134 

19 120 

20 108 

25 69 

30 48 

35 35 

’ 40 27 

50 18 


The above table is constructed upon the following rule 
—square the number of feet any plant is to be set from 
another, that is multiply it by itself, then divide the num- 
ber of square feet in each, viz: 43,560 by that number.— 
Maine Farmer. 





From the Southern Agriculturist. 
POULTRY. 


Mr. Editor—It is much to be regretted that our market 
during the spring and summer months is so badly sup- 
plied with meats. Every where else these seasons are the 
best for the markets; but in Charleston, one can hardly 
get any thing palatable to eat. 

This arises from our farmers not paying proper atten- 
tion to their poultry. What is sent to market is so inferi- 
or as seldom to be fit to eat. What numbers of ducks, 
chickens, and turkeys might be raised for our market is 
beyond calculation. { have conversed with many of m 
neighbors, and they make complaints of the difficulty of 
raising these—but it appears to me that they mismanage 
in some way or other. Ducks, I scarcely ever fail to 
raise. The great secret in attending them, is to give them 
little water when young. These birds being aquatic in 
their natures, many persons will wonder at this. But 
such treatment invariably gives them colds; their wings 
soon begin to droop, and they die off in fits. My treat- 
ment of them I will here repeat to you, as given tome 
years since. 

Ducks, when just hatched, are always inclined to fe- 
ver, from their pinion wings coming out too soon. This 
acts upon themas teething does on children. The young 
ducks should, consequently, be kept from every thing 
which may have a tendency to create cold in them. To 
prevent this, therefore, I always allow my young ducks 
as little water as possible. In fact, they should only have 
enough to allay their thirst, and should, on no account, 
be permitted to play in the water. If the person lives 
near the city, liver and lights should be procured; and 
these should be boiled and chopped up fine, and given 
to the young ducks. Or, if fish, crabs, oysters, or clams, 
can be procured, these should be given. In case none of 
these can be got, all the victuals should be boiled before 
feeding. Boiled potatoes mixed with hominy are also ex- 
cellent. Half of the ducks which are lost, are, because 
raw food is given them. To sum up all in a word—if 
you wish to raise almost every duck that is hatched, give 
them little water, and feed them on no food that is not 
boiled. By observing this plan, I raise for market, and 
for my own table, between two and three hundred ducks 
every year. 

Turkeys are also found difficult to raise with most per- 
sons. The following treatment will be found excellent : 
When the eggs hatch out, let the hen and chicks be confi- 





cinta 
ned in a garden, or any other place where the yo 
ones can sun themselves. Let them be fed with hominy 
for two or three days; then carry them toa rail-pen, ing 
rye, oats, or buck-wheat patch; confine the hen, and feeg 
at least three times a day with hominy or small grain 
The young ones will soon run about catching inse 
and will come to the hen’s call. The hen should be thug 
confined until the turkeys are about half-grown; the 
will range about, but never without the sound of the moth. 
er’s call. By this plan, we do away with the necessity of 
having a turkey-minder. The young ones are not so ]j. 
able to injury from hawks or vermin as when they follow 
the hen in her rambles over the plantation, nor are th 
compelled, in keeping up with the hen, to fatigue them. 
selves more than is good for health. 

Great care must be taken to keep water out of the pen; 
it should be ditched all around, so as to keep it dry; its 
foundation should be made higher, with dry sand, than 
the level around, and the top should be well covered ; the 
ditches nigh the pen should be covered with boards, to 
keep the young ones from fallingin. You may rely on 
this plan, Mr. Editor. I have seen out of eighty-seven 
turkeys, eighty-six raised,—one having been mashed by 
a horse. 





Who shall decide when Doctors disagree. 
From the Maine Farmer. 
EneiisH TurnIps. 


Messrs. Editors :—In No. 7 of the present vol. of the 
Farmer, Mr. H. Butman states his opinion of the small 
value of English turnips as food for cattle. I have had 
some experience in raising and using that kind of turnips 
for fattening oxen, and cows, and have in six or eight in- 
stances fatted an ox or cow for my own use with English 
turnips, and always successfully. In one instance I suffer. 
eda cow to be milked until the 20th of September and 
from that time to the 1st of November she had good feed 
upon grass only—at which time she was put into the sta» 
ble, and fed with English turnips and hay, without any 
water, and kept constantly in the stable until the Ist of 
January and was then excellent beef. The only addition- 
al food given to her was two bushels of Indian meal given 
to her during the last two weeks in December. 

Sheep may be fatted with English turnips fed to them 
in their pen or stable in alike manner in much less time, 
in the autumn or early part of winter. In the spring, un- 
less the turnips have been kept covered with moist earth, 
or in some way secured from the air, they become corky, 
and lose much of their nutritive quality. Perhaps Mr. But- 
man kept his turnips too late before they were given to his 
stock. 

I consider English turnips as the most profitable crop 
raised on my farm. From 600 to 800 bushels may be 
raised on an acre with little expense, especially labor as 
well as manure. At any time within the month of June 
green sward either in mowing field or pasture, may be 
ploughed, cross ploughed and thoroughly harrowed ; and 
unless the season be wet, there will be a time before the 
middle of July when the turf or sods will be sufficiently dry 
to burn. To prepare the sods for burning it is only ne- 
cessary to rake them into heaps as soon as dry ; anda few 
chips or shavings ignited in close contact with the sods, on 
the windward side of the heaps, in a fair day, will commu- 
nicate sufficient fire to pass through the heaps within two 
or three days. Spread the ashes evenly over the groud, 
sow the turnip seed, and harrow it in with a lightharrow, 
and all the labor is performed except harvesting your crop. 

Should the season be too wet for drying the sods, a small 
top dressing of coarse kind of compost, or rich earth,such 
as the scrapings of your cow-yard and hog-yard or even 
the soil taken from under any old building, and especially 
leached ashes, will insure a crop of English turnips. 

Manuring small parcels of land for turnips by yardi 
sheep on them at night, I presume is generally practi 
by farmers. 

I hope many of the subscribers to the Maine Farmer who 
have never made the experiment of manuring land for 


English turnips by burning the sods, will this season, pre 


pare a few square rods at least, for that purpose, and let us 
know hereafter the result. 

It may not be generally known to farmers, that English 
turnips for the table should always be sowed as late as the 
15th of July to avoid the injury caused to them by the 
worm when sowed in June. Yours,  §. M. Ponp. 


Bucksport, May 24, 1839. 
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Graziers’ Meetinc.—At a meeting of GRAZIERS 
from the adjacent counties of Loudon and Fauquair, con- 
yened in Upperville, to confer together upon the present 
deranged condition of the beef market, Jno. B. Armis- 
TEAD was called to the Chair, and Tuomas M. Cotston 

inted Secretary. Free conversation and discussion 
paving been had upon the recent combinations and regu- 
Jations of the Butchers of Baltimore and Philadelphia, 
restriction of the principles of free trade and overt market, 
and upon the support which they seemed to have derived 
from the citizens of those places, in the position which 
they have assumed, and a communication from the meet- 
ing by Edward Hall, recently returned from the former 
city, upon motion, ; ; 

‘Among others, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the Graziers of this community have 
witnessed with exceeding surprise and regret the spirit 
of combination, restriction and arbitrary regulation which 
has governed the movements of the Butchers of the cities 
of Baltimore and Philadelphia, and the sanction which 
has been given to their course by the inhabitants of those 
cities, in violation of the principles of free trade and the 
well established doctrines of political economy. 

Resolved, That with whatever satisfaction the Graziers 
of this community may have heretofore looked to Balti- 
more as the great mart for the valuable beef products of 
their country, a trade not only mutually beneficial in it- 
self, but, as the basis of a general commercial intercourse, 
yaluable to both communities, yet that they can hold no 
satisfactory or willing commerce with men who claim the 
right to dictate the terms of purchase, by putting down 
all competition, and taking the whole bargain into their 
own hand, as has recently been done by the Butchers of 
Baltimore, acting by a purchasing committee, who enforce 
an arbitrary standard of price and an odious standard of 
weight—refusing the facilities of the public scales, which 
the law of the land and the sense of the community es- 
tablished, as a salutary check upon fraud. 

Resolved, That short as the supplies of beef have been 
during the present season, that they must have been more 
so but for the fact that the grazier community, well ap- 
prized of the deficiency of cattle and food, used extraor- 
dinary efforts to feed, under great disadvantages, with the 
expectation that the unusual scarcity would guarantee to 
them a fair remuneration, and hence the extent of the sup- 
plies brought forward has been made to exceed the ex- 
pectations and the representation of the graziers, without 
any intention of deception of their part. 


Resolved, That this meeting is pleased to learn from 
the communication received from the Butchers of Balti- 
more, “ that they are nevertheless determined to hold out 
every inducement, and arrange such facilities, as_ will in- 
vite farmers and common drovers to bring their cattle here, 
and be dealt with on the basis of that moral principle 
which says, “live and let live ;” that this meeting does not 
doubt but that such is the honest determination of many 
respectable men amongst the Butchers; a determination 
which however can only be carried out by an abandon- 
ment of their opposition to the great scales ; an opposi- 
tions which is mainly supported on the suggestion of the 
frauds to which the purchasers of stock may be subjected 
by the cattle being brought upon the scales surcharged 
with food and water, a difficulty which may readily be a- 
voided by the establishment of enclosures in the neighbor- 
hood of the scales, where they should be kept for a regu- 
lated time without supplies; and thus would this and 
every other difficulty vanish, if the Butchers would gen- 
erally, (as many have been disposed to do from the begin- 
ning,) in candor and good faith, adopt the principle of 
the law, and transfer the cattle market to the vicinity of 
the scale house, and so too would they more effectually 
put down the speculators upon the market, than by any 
other means—for what is it that gives consequence to this 
class of dealers, but the fact that being better able to con- 
tend with the Butchers in fixing averages and ascertain- 
ing dead weight, the inexperiened salesman prefers throw- 
ing himself into their hands, rather than venture into the 
butcher’s slaughter house ;—let then the scales be the mar- 
ket stand, and the most inexperienced salesman can meet 
the butcher on fair ground, and the speculator and the 
broker be dispensed with. 

Resolved, That, to afford facilities for the arrangement 
of the details of the cattle market upon the principle of 
the sales by live weight, Edward Hall, Thos. Marlow, 
and Robt. L. Wright be — on behalf of this meet- 

utchers of Baltimore, and en- 





deavor to effect the object upon terms that may be mutu- 
ally beneficial and agreeable. 

Resolved, That until the cattle trade of Baltimore shall 
be relieved from the oppressive embarrassments complain- 
ed of, that the graziers of this community will act upon 
the principle of holding as little intercourse as possible 
with the market of Baltimore, either in the sale of cattle 
or the purchase of goods, and will give a decided prefer- 
ence in their dealing to those merchants amongst them- 
selves, who shall make their purchases from other cities, 
a principle of just retaliation in self-defence, which they 
recommend to the whole cattle regions of Virginia. 

Resolved, That the foregoing proceedings be published 
in the public papers at Warrenton, Leesburg and the Alex- 
andria Gazette, and the city of Baltimore. 

JNO. B. ARMISTEAD, Chairman. 
Tuos. M. Cotston, Secretary. 





Important Succestion.—A writer in the Farmers’ 
Register, on the subject of Vegetable Physiology, after 
describing the structure and functions of the roots of 
plants, proceeds as follows: 

“With these remarks, I will venture to propose what I 
should consider the best plan for cultivating potatoes.— 
Let the ground be prepared in the ordinary way; lay the 
potatoes in the bottom of the furrow, and cover them to 
the depth of three or four inches, with coarse manure 
or leaves, and then with two or three inches of earth_— 
After the stalks are 6 or 8 inches above ground, cover all 
except their ends under in the same manner ; and perhaps 
this process may be advantageously repeated a third time ; 
after which they should be suffered to go to seed. The 
first covering should, unless the land be very rich, consist 
in part of manure, in order to furnish nourishment to the 
plant; the second and third may consist of straw or 
leaves, as the principal object is to keep the earth loose, 
and protect the tubers from the action of the sun.” 

The propriety of this suggestion, respecting the best 
method of planting potatoes, will be apparent when it is 
recollected that the tuber or potato never grows on the 
true roots, but on what may be termed underground branch- 
es, or shoots from the main stems. So true is this, that 
De Candolle in his experiments on this root, by a peculi- 
ar management, was able to produce them on the stem it- 
self. By increasing the number of these underground 
shoots, while we take care that the supply of nourish- 
ment shall be ample, we of course increase the number of 
potatoes, and the quantity of the crop. If the reasoning 
of the writer is well founded, ample hilling of potatoes 
must be useful, while the greatest care must be taken not 
to disturb either the true roots, from which the whole de- 
rive its nourishment, or the shoots which are to originate 
the tubers. To obviate this danger of disturbing the 
roots or shoots, Gen. Barnum, of Vermont, well known 
as one of the most successful potatoe growers in the Uni- 
ted States, is in the habit of carting rich earth on to his 
potato fields, and putting a shovel full on each hill when 
the plants have gained a few inches in height. Potatoes 
require a bed or soil that is loose for the tubers to form in, 
and moisture and exclusion from light is indispensa- 
ble to their perfection. In a hard ground they cannot 
grow, in a dry poor one they will not.—Gencsee Farmer. 





Mowine.—They who have not been in their youth ac- 
customed to do this work, are seldom found to be able 
to do it with ease or expedition. But when the art is 
once learnt, it will not be lost. 

As this is one of the most laborious parts of the hus- 
bandman’s calling, and the more fatiguing, as it must be 
performed in the hottest season of the year, every pre- 
caution ought to be used which tends to lighten the la- 
bor. ‘To this it will conduce not a little, for the mower 
to rise very early, and be athis work before the rising of 
the sun. He-may easily perform half the usual day’s 
work before nine in the morning. His work will not 
only be made easier by the coolness of the morning air, 
but also by the dew on the grass, which is cut the more 
easily for being wet. By this means he may lie still and 
rest himself during all the hottest of the day, while others 
who begun late are sweating themselves extensively, and 
hurting their health, probably by taking down large 
draughts of cold drink to slake their raging thirst. The 
other half of his. work may be performed after three or 


four o’clock, and at night he will find himself more free 


from fatigue. 
If the mower would husband his strength to advantage, 


he should take care to have his scythe, and all the appa- 
ratus for mowing, in the best order. His scythe ought to 
be adapted to the surface on which he mows. If the sur- 
face be level and free from obstacles, the scythe may be 
long and almost straight, and he will perform his work 
with less labor, and greater expedition. But if the sur- 
face be uneven, cradley, or chequered with stones, or 
stumps of trees, his scythe must be short and crooked. 
Otherwise he will be obliged to leave much of the grass 
uncut, or use more labor, in cutting it. A long and 
straight scythe will only cut off the tops of the grass in 
hollows. 

A mower should not have a snead that is too slender, 
for this will keep the scythe in a continual tremor, and 
do much to hinder its cutting. He must see that it keeps 
perfectly fast on the snead ; for the least degree of loose- 
ness will oblige him to use the more violence at every 
stroke. Many worry themselves needlessly by not at- 
tending to this circumstance. 

Mowing with a company ought to be avoided by those 
who are not very strong, or who are little used to the 
business, or who have not their tools in the best order. 
Young lads, who are ambitious to be thought good mow- 
ers, often find themselves much hurt by mowing in com- 

any. 
4 Mowérs should not follow too closely after each oth- 
er, for this has been the occasion of fatal wounds. And 
when the dangerous tool is carried from place to place, it 
should be bound up with a rope of grass, or otherwise 
carefully secured. 





Oricin or Mercer Potarors.—The following article 
from the “Educator,” aneat little paper published at 
Easton, Pa., will give the reader an idea of the origin of 
that justly celebrated potatoe, called the “Mercer.” The 
article was wrttten by a gentleman from Mercer county, 
and is probably correct in every particular. On inquiry 
we learn, that in 1809, Beven Pearson, Esq., then a 
member of the House of Representatives, from Mercer 
county, brought three of these potatoes to the Village of 
Darby, from whence, as the Educator states, “they have 
spread over the United States.” Several fresh supplies 
have been received in this Village since that time, and we 
believe the only genuine “Mercers,” (or Kilkies,”) in 
this neighborhood, are in the possession of the Pearson 
family— Delaware City Republican. 

Kirxies.—This ought to be the name of the favorite 
potatoes. They are commonly called in the Philadel- 
phia market, Mercers—frequently also ashannocks, and 
sometimes, by corruption, Shannocks; I perceive also the 
name Shenangoes, (Shenangoes) applied in some of the 
eastern papers. 

All men regret that Columbus was robbed of the honor 
of giving name to the world he bestowed upon civilized 
men; and a correspondent regret actuates the writer in 
reference to one of its chief products. It is now too late 
to do honor to the illustrious Genoese navigator; per- 
haps the agricultural press might yet do an act of pos- 
thumous justice to the memory of John Gilky, This 
is the more desirable, because his blood has ceased and 
must cease to flow in the direct line—not a drop of it 
“flows in human veins.” 

John Gilky wes educated for the Roman Catholic 
ministry, but missed his way and became one of the earl} 
settlers of Mercer county, Pa. He lived a hermit, I thin 
nearly forty years, ina cabin on the bank of Neshan- 
nock creek, about five miles above its junction with the 
Shenango, at New Castle. The writer remembers hin 
in 1806, then an old man. A few years after that he pro- 
duced from seed the justly celebrated Mercer potatoe. 
It spread in the neighborhood, and a few were carried by 
the father of Bevan Pearson, Esq. of Mercer, and grand- 
father of the Hon. John Pearson, at present Senator from 
that county, to his residence at Darby, near Philadelphia. 
Thence it spread over the United States. It has proved 
a blessing to millions,and has added millions to the 
wealth of the nation. This poor solitary exile from the 
Emerald Isle, has done more to benefit mankind, than 
many a hero of a hundred battles. Shall his name perish? 
Or will the friends of agricultural improvements and the 
lovers of justice, of honest men and good potatoes, agree 
to immortalize it by calling them henceforth Giixies ? 





ImPporTANT TO FarMers.—In “Banner’s Excursions,” 
it is mentioned that the seeds of the sunflower are used 
by Russian farmers with great success in fattening poultry 





and birds. This kind of food also increases greatly the 
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number of eggs. In the market places of the larger towns BADIZS? DBPABPWBNIT. THE SILK CULTURE. aan 


ople eat the seeds boiled, which taste not unlike the 

boiled Indian corn of the Turks. The dried leaves are 
iven to cattle; and the withered stalks are said to pro- 
uce a considerable quantity of alkali. 





From Rev. Henry Colman’s Second Report. 
ON RAISING CALVES. 
BrainTREE, January 13, 1838. 

Rev. Mr. Corman—Dear Sin—In answer to your in- 
quiries respecting the mode which I have adopted in rais- 
ing cattle, I can merely say, that I have for ten or fifteen 
years past, preferred to raise calves that come in the fall 
of the year, rather than those that come in the spring, for 
two important reasons: the first, and equally important 
is, the great saving in expense. Those that I have raised 
within the above time, have not cost me more than one- 
quarter part so much as those that I formerly raised—- 
They used generally to be with the cow from eight to ten 
weeks. The usual quantity of milk which they took, 
was about eight quarts per day each; the common price of 
milk has been twelve and one-half cents per gallon, and 
four cents per single quart, and more sold by the quart 
than by the gallon. Upon a calculation, you will see, 
that it would cost about seventeen dollars, upon the low- 
est price of milk, to prepare a calf to go to pasture; in 
addition, calves that are raised in the spring, generally 
come in when two years old, which I think too young; 
the cows are not so good nor so large, and will not hold 
out so long, having come to maturity too soon. 

- Another difficulty which arises from letting the calves 
take the milk from the cow, is, when you turn them to 
pasture, they are very uneasy, continually bawling after 
their mother, eat but little, and fall away in flesh, and are 
often stinted. Those that are raised in the fall or win- 
ter, do not generally come in until they are two and a half 
years old, are much larger, and continue good cows much 
longer. ‘The expense of raising them in the old way, 
has been so much, that scarcely a single calf is raised in 
this vicinity. Consequently our farmers have bought 
their young cattle from droves from different parts of the 
country, and have had no opportunity to select the breed, 
the result of which isa miserable breed of cattle. Now 
sir, the mode which I have adopted, (with great success) 
is: I take my calves (that come in the fall or winter,) from 
the cow when three or four days old, (as the case may 
be,) I take a small quantity of good English hay, and 
make a tea from it; I add a small quantity of milk, and a 
very little molasses to it. The calf, drinks freely, and 
very soon becomes very fond of it, and having got the 
taste, will eat hay at three weeks old, with as much ea- 
gerness as a calf will usually eat grass at ten weeks old. 
As they increase in age, I decrease in the quantity of milk, 
unless J happen to have a large quantity of poor milk. I 
make the tea pretty strong, and give them about as much 
as they would usually require of milk, twice a day, with 
a few carrots cut up fine, and also, as much hay as they 
will eat. The hay that the tea is made of is not lost, as 
the cattle will eat it all. I generally have a kettle with 
hay ini it on the fire all the time; a small quantity of hay 
will make enough for morning and night. I have been 
very much indebted to the Hon. John Wells, of Boston, 
for the breed of my cattle; have had them of him; and 
without exception, I think his breed of cattle is by far 
the best in this country. I have found no difficulty in 
selling my cows, from fifty dollars to a much higher 
price. I think a calf may be raised till it is ten weeks 
old, in the manner I have adopted, for the small sum of 
three dollars—the trouble is but trifling. If the above 
remarks, or any part of them, are of any service to the 
public, they are at your service. 

With much esteem, your friend and humble servant, 
MINOT THAYER. 





Marcu or Improvement, in the facilities afforded to 
domestic commerce.—An exc paper says: “Ona 
recent occasion, when a mp ee was required by 

ri 


the t of Spain at ,it took 30,000 horses 
and mules to 480 tons of wheat from old Castile 
to city. Ona turnpike road this would have 


been accompli by one-sixth of that number of 


animals; on @ canal, at a speed of four miles an hour, by 
about fifteen of them; on a railway, by the exertion of 


two locomotive engines of the first class.” 


ater bt of ‘Ohio fori internal improvements, is 

















Rues ror tHe Nursery.—1l. Never improperly in- 
dulge children, nor unnecessarily thwart them. 2. If they 
wish to have any thing which is not proper for them, on 
no account give it to them, but if possible put it out of 
their sight. 3. Never gratify children by beating or pre- 
tending to punish any thing, living or dead, which may 
have accidentally hurt or offended them; it will encour- 
age a spirit of revenge. 4. Never excite little jealousies 
among children; but always endeavor to make them a 
source of pleasure to each other; this will promote 
brotherly harmony and love. 5. Some persons are apt, 
in order to induce children to take their food, to say, 
“come, my dear; make haste, or brother, (or sister) shall 
have it; no no, brother, you shall have it indeed !” 

Now, every expression of this kind must be avoided; for 
it will infalliably create selfishness and greediness. A 
directly opposite conduct must be enforced ; and children 
must be taught, as much as possible, to find their chief 
happiness in promoting the pleasures of their brothers and 
sisters,—even if by the sacrifice of their own. 6. Ifa 
reward have been prepared for a child, in expectation of 
its behaving well, and this expectation have not been re- 
alized, never seek to increase the pain (necessarily felt in 
not receiving the reward) by bestowing it on a brother or 
sister; such conduct is calculated to excite anger and envy 
in the breast of the naughty child; and will most proba- 
bly induce the good one to rejoice in the other’s bad con- 
duct. 7. Onno account deceive children, either by word 
or deed. 8. If, to induce children to comply with your 
wishes, they have been promised to have something given 
to or done for them, let the promise be always strictly 
fulfilled. This injunction must, of course, make you 
cautious with regard to promises. 9. Never suffer child- 
ren to speak incorrectly, either in earnest or in play. If 
on any occasion, they deviate in the slightest degree from 
the truth, always set them right; and let the plain simple 
truth be always spoken to, and required of them. 10. 
Never mention any thing in their presence likely, in the 
smallest degree, to frighten them. 11. Never commend 
any thing, either in their persons or dress; except the ap- 
pearance of good humor in the one, and of cleanliness and 
neatness in the other; praises of the first will excite per- 
sonal vanity; and of the second will induce them to set 
an undue value upon things (in themselves) of little im- 
portance. 12. Carefully avoid doing any thing before, or 
saying any thing to them, which can possibly weaken 
their love and respect towards their parent—From Wo- 
man, as Virgin, Wife and Mother. 





Woman’s Temrer.—One of the most important female 
qualities is sweetness of temper. Heaven did not give to 
woman insinuation and persuasion, in order to be surly ; 
it did not give her a sweet voice, in order to be employed 
in scolding. 





TRAVELLING—A traveller, who has journeyed from Sa- 
vannah to New-York, makes the following statement of 
the distances and charges on the route—the charges, we 
would imply, are confined exclusively to that of passage, 
while we know that the subsistence account is included in 
the $8 from Portsmouth to Baltimore. The average 
shows 5 cents per mile :—Lyford’s Price Current. 





Passage. Distances. 

From Savannah to Charleston, 95 miles $5 00 
“ Charleston to Wilmington, 165 “ 10 00 

“ Wilmington to Weldon, 175 “ 10 00 

“ Weldon to Portsmouth, 80 « 5 00 

“ Portsmouth to Baltimore, 180 « 8 00 

“ Baltimore to Philadelphia, 95 « 4 00 

“ Philadelphia to New York, 100 « 3 00 
Total, 890 « $45 00 





Simple Remedy to purify water.—It is not so general- 
ly known as it ought to be, that pounded alum possess- 
es the property of purifying water. A large tablespoonful 
of pulverized alum, sprinkled into a hogshead of water 
(the water stirred round at the time), will, after the lapse 
of a few hours, by precipitating to the bottom the impure 
particles, so purify it, that it will be found to possess 
nearly all the freshness and clearness of the finest spring 
water. A pailful, containing four gallons, may be purifi- 
ed by a single tea-spoonful. 


—— 


THE SILK CULTURE. 
Messrs. Gates & Seaton—N ot long ago, I was inform. 
ed by a friend that you had expressed the conviction that 
silk would, ere long be numbered among the staple pro. 
ductions of the United States. I, therefore, venture to 
send you the following record and accompanying obser. 
vations. If, on examination, you should deem them cal. 
culated to throw any light on a subject deeply interesting 
to our country, you may publish them whenever most 
convenient. 
Your obedient servant, 
LAYTON Y. ATKINS, 

Stafford Co. Va. June, 1839. 


Mereorotocicat Recorp kept at the Cocoonery of the 
Potomac Silk and Agricultural Company, to ascertain, 
the effect of atmospheric transitions on the constitution 
and health of the silk-worm ; location six miles N. E, 
of Fredericksburg, and four miles west of the Poto- 
mac ; latitude 38 20, or nearly. 





———— 








> at fi 
I 8 z e Remarks. 
Ana, = 
1839. | | | 
April 26|55'7068} - {Clear and calm. 
27|45,75 73} -  |Clear, and frost in the valleys, 
28,60'7068| - |Cloudy. 
29/60 68 66'S. W. |Cloudy, with thunder. 
30|60,77 70) Variable |Ditto do. 

May 1/60,7752)Ditto {Cloudy in even’g, and thunder. 
2.6280 74/Ditto |Ditto do. 
3/6068 60\N.W. [Occasional showers. 

4.40 55 52'N. White frost. 
5| -|- -| -  |[Recorder absent.] 
6.50.68 64'S. E. —|Clear. 
7/4475 72\Ditto | Ditto. 
8,60 80 76'S. W. |Ditto. 
9,68 76 70|\Ditto |Cloudy. 
10/68 52 52|N. E. {Rain all the day. 
11/48 68 62|N. Clear. 
12'44'7168S. E. _|Ditto. 
13'60'68 70|Ditto \Rain, with thunder. 
14'60'7562|Ditto |Clear. 
15|55 84 78'S. W. —_|Ditto. 
16,60 86 78/Ditto {Ditto. 
17/6075 72\Ditto _|Rain, with thunder. 
18,59 70 68,N. Rain inmorn’g, clear in even’g, 
19/55 80 73|N.W. |Clear. 
20,61 8478S. W.  |Ditto. 
21/62 87 80\N. W. Cloudy. 
22.68 88 82'S. W. /|Rain, with thunder. 
23'62 68 65\S. E Rain. 
246182 80\S. W. {Rain in morn’g, clear ineven’g. 


25)71 88 82 Variable |Clear in morning ; in evening 
| thunder, with copious rain, 
and some hail. 





26'7182'78S. W. {Clear in morning, and rain 
| | with thunder in evening. 
27\718471/S.W. Rain, with thunder in evening. 
28.65 80 66|N. W. |Clear. 
295168 63|Ditto. | Ditto. 
30/48 7168'S. W. |White frost in the valleys. 
31/58 71 68|N. W. |Clear. 
June 1/527066| —- (Clear and calm. 
2|}527066} —-  |Ditto do. 
3|56/75)70)S. E. —_|Clear. 
4/61/67|64\Ditto |Cloudy, with frequ’t. showers. 
5/59|71/67|N. W. [Transient clouds—showers. 
6'52/78|68|Ditto Clear. 
7 5781 768. W.  |Ditto. 
8/64 84/80'S. Ditto. 


Clear in the morning ; in the 
evening rain, with frequent and 
loud peals of thunder. Silk- 
worms, of five varieties, spil- 
ning, and apparently undis- 


S. E. 
9'69,84/76)S. W. 





turbed by the storm. 
10\71/84|77|N. W. |Clear. 
11/64.87/82) Variable | Ditto. 
12/71\82|75|Ditto |Rain, with thunder in the mor- 














ning ; clear im the evening. 


— 








The Sinkworms commenced hatching on the 26th of 
April, and continued to hatch, in small parcels, daily, un- 
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til the Sth of May. There were, in all, about 25,000, of 
five varieties. They were healthy, and formed large, firm, 
and heavy cocoons. About 4,000 of the worms were fed 
for eight days on dandelion, and then transferred to morus 
rubra. These furnished cocoons of equal quality to those 
spun by worms fed exclusively on morus rubra. 

The dandelion is a hardy perennial plant, very common 
in the United States. It is found growing in the corners 
of fences and on the margins of meadows; flowers in April 
and May, and may be used to feed silkworms as early as 
the 1st of April. When the seed ripen, and before they 
are blown away by the wind, it has the appearance of a 
ball of down, about an inch in diameter. In the Linnean 

stem it belongs to class Syngenesia, order Polygamia 

lis. It is not pretended that the silkworm can make 
silk to advantage on any other than its natural food; but 
when the mulberry is killed by spring frosts, (as was ac- 
tually the case in some parts of Virginia on the 15th of 
April last,) this plant might be used until it had time to 
recover from the shock and renew its foliage. 

Dandolo affirms that, while the worms are spinning, the 
temperature should be uniformly maintained at 68 to 71 of 
Fahrenheit. This may be necessary in Italy; but if the 
same necessity existed in this country, silkworms would 
soon be confined to the laboratories of a few scientific ex- 

rimenters. It might, indeed, be easy to raise the tempe- 
rature, but when it rises naturally to 85 or 90, what eco- 
nomical means could be employed to reduce it to the stand- 
ard of Dandolo? From repeated experiments made since 
the spring of 1836, I am satisfied that a nice regulation of 
temperature is not necessary to insure the successful and 
profitable rearing of silkworms, and that all attempts to ef- 
fectit will end in disappointment and loss. 

The building in which these worms were fed is 80 feet 
long, 30 broad, and 16 feet high. It has 32 windows, all 
of which were either kept partially or wholly open day 
and night, and even during several severe thunder storms. 
The internal temperature only is marked in the record : it 
varied from the external from two to five degrees, being 
sometimes higher and sometimes lower. 





Morus Mutrticautis.—We believe we write the words 
“Morus Multicaulis,” editorially for the first time in our 
life, and we doso now to notice what appears to be gen- 
erally the fact, that the plantings of the Spring have to a 
great extent failed to come up throughout the Union. At 
the North, the culturists have suffered with unprecedent- 
ed severity in this subject; and in Virginia, there is a 
general complaint of the decay and blight of the cuttings. 
It is our ill luck to speak experimentally on this subject. 
As a matter of amusement, rather than the expectation of 
gain, we planted about 17 hundred buds, (obtained from 
three several dealers, in a soil well adapted for the purpose, 
one eighth of which only have came up and promise to 
do well. Of the buds planted, 400 were of Northern 
growth—300 raised in Virginia, and 100in North Caro- 
lina, and it is not a little remarkable, that of the Northern 
buds which appeared to be in the best order—putting out, 
in fact—a less number in proportion came up than those 
of Virginia and North Carolina growth. In Carolina, 
the Mulberry speculators also appear to have been very 
unfortunate indeed.—The Raleigh Register of the 1st inst. 
says:—“In this city and vicinity, the business has been 
extensively engaged in, and in no instance, within our 
knowledge, have more than half of the plantings come up. 
—In many cases the failure of the cuttings to vegetate is 
much more discouraging. And this seems to be the gen- 
eral complaint throughout the country, wherever the cul- 
ture of the Multicaulis has been engaged in, North and 
South. The Newbern Spectator mentions that, out of 
1500 roots and cuttings planted by one individual in that 
place, only about one dozen have come up?””—The con- 
sequences of so universal a failure will, in our humble o- 
Pinion, inevitably be a brisk demand and high prices next 
season; it being no longer, as it has heretofore been, a 
question with us that the culture of the mulberry and the 
rearing of the silk worms is soon to become one of the 
eading pursuits of the American husbandman. Exten- 
sive cocooneries are already erected in several parts of the 
State; one or more is in progress in the neighborhood of 
Richmond, and we understand that a project is on foot for 
the erection of one in this town or in the immediate vici- 
nity. We shall be pleased to hear from each of our neigh- 
bors engaged in the cultivation of the mulberry, the state 
of their crops, and any other information relative to them 
Which is likely to be of present interest or future utility 
to the public.—Petersburg Va. Constellation. 


Tue Sirk Business.—By the efforts now making in 
various parts of this country the practicability of the silk 
business here will be fully tested during the present sea- 
son. We hear of various beautiful specimens of the 
manufactured article in different States, and from almost 
every paper we open that the people are giving more or 
less of their attention to growing of mulberry trees and 
feeding worms. Millions of worms will be fed in this 
State alone, many of our citizens having gone into the busi- 
ness largely. The trees for the most part look very well, 
and from appearances now we have no doubt that the 
Morus Multicaulis trees grown in Gloucester county will 
equal any in the market next October. Those grown from 
layers are very flourishing. The cuttings have here, as 
in many other places, not come up so well as was to be 
wished, but there are notwithstanding many very hand- 
some lots, which will compare well with the best else- 
where. 

A considerable number of worms will be fed in this 
neighbourhood, but we are not able to particularize indi- 
viduals. From other portions of the country we hear 
good accounts. Mr. David Ogden’s trees near Swedes- 
boro,’ we learn, have come up very well, and promise 
much. Mr. O. is now feeding or preparing to feed very 
largely. What is doing at Camden may be seen by the 
following from the Mail : 

The Silk Busness may be said to be “in the full tide 
of successful experiment” in our town and vicinity, upon 
a large as well as a small scale. Our shop boys are fes- 
tooning the by-parts of their stores, with paper edifices 
for the industrious insect, while our garrets and upper 
chambers are devoted to like purposes. We found our 
shoemaker feeding “ afew thousand” in the spare corners 
of his workshop, some of whose cocoons were of hand- 
some proportions ; thus is demonstrated its happy appli- 
cability to the most limited means. 

Mr. Ellis, a large grower over the creek, raised a buil- 
ding for his cocoonery on Friday last, and we are told that 
the Messrs. Hatch, extensive cultivators, have now many 
thousand worms feeding. Mr. E. Browning is also ma- 
king extensive preparations for feeding, and the cultivators 
from all quarters around us, bid fair to solve the problem 
of the success of this business by the certain lights of 
practical experience.” The work goes bravely on,” and 
the reflection is one of great satisfaction, that its success 
will make this desirable article a Jersey staple in the full 
sense of the term. Our planting of Morus looks well gen- 
erally, where the tree has been laid down whole ; the cut- 
tings have not done so well, owing to the prevalence of 
cold rains, and perhaps, too early planting. 

Accounts from Maryland, Virginia and the Carolinas 
represent the failures in the growth of trees as being very 
extensive— Woodbury (N. J.) Constitution. 





Very Late from England. 


The steam-ship Liverpool, arrived at New York, on Sun- 
ome . about 14 days, from Liverpool, bringing dates to the 

th ult, 

The commercial intelligence by this anxiously looked for 
ship, is considered, as on the whole, more favorable than 
could possibly bave been anticipated, particularly as relates 
to our great staple. The state of trade in the manufacturing 
districts was also rather improving, and so far every thing 
looks better. Money, however, continued without any in- 
crease in its supply, or decrease in demand heing experienced, 
and American securities are stated as neglected, and of 
course looking down. Sales of United States Bank shares 
were making at £24. 

It was reported in London, that the agency of the Bank of 
the United States, in that city, would be discontinued, and Mr. 
Jaudon at once return to New York. 

The Hon. Daniel Webster had arrived at London, and ta- 
ken apartments in the Brunswick House Hotel. 

In the political world there appears little of interest. The 
ministry continue without change, though various rumors of 
resignations, &c. were in circulation. The Jamaica Bill, 
— caused the late resignatior, had passed in a modified 
orm. 

Liverpool, June, 12—Cotton—The improved demand for 
Cotton noticed in our circular of last week continues, and 
there has been a very fair amount of business doing; the 
sales being, in four days, about 15,000 bags, at some further 
improvement in prices, particularly in the common qualities 
of American, which are this week 4d per pound higher. 

Havre, June 8th, 1839.—There is a decided improvement 
in our cotton market, both in prices, and the extent of enqui- 


ry. 
Grain Market, London and Liverpool.—There appears 
new feature of interest in the Grain 





foreign Wheat still continued very heavy. 


Liverpool, Thursday, June 13th.—Eztraordinary Import 
of Colton.—The import of Cotton the last few days amounts 
to the extraordinary quantity of 105,900 bales, of which 
97,000 are from the United States, being the largest quantity, 
we believe, ever received in one week, and the value of 
which cannot be less than a million and a quarter sterling. 
Although the accounts received from the manufacturing 
districts are still very favorable, and the pressure for money 
continues unabated, there has been a good deal doing in 
cotton, owing to spinners baving run themselves rather 
bare of stocks, and the sales since the brokers last report, had 
been as follows, viz: 8th inst. 4000 bags; 10th, 4000; ilth, 
3000; 12th, 5000—in all 16,00€ bags, at 4d per pound im- 
provement in the low qualities of American, this being the 
only change to notice. soars 
This morning, so far, there seems to be but little inqui- 
ry for the article. 

Liverpool, 8th June.—There has been a good demand 
for cotton during the past week, and prices of ordinary and 
good qualities American have gone up 4d; the sales are 
20,020 bales. 

A letter dated London, 12th inst., quotes U. S. Bank 
Stock as low as £23 15 a £23 17 6; New York 5’s 91 a 93; 
Pennsylvania 5’s 1862 and 65, 91 a 914; Ohio 6’s 93 a 943 
ex. div.; Indiana Sterling Bonds 92 a 93; Illinois 6’s 99 a 91; 
Kentucky 6’s 96 asked. Prices however were little more 
than nominal. The above state of things is most satisfactor- 
ily accounted for, however, by the great amount of U. S. se- 
curities pressed at the moment on the London marketin its 
present weak state, and seeking to be converted inio cash at 
almost any price. The Messrs. Barings received subscrip- 
tions for the Ohio 6’s (new) at 93, to the amount of $580,000, 
and have taken the balance themselves. 

The return of Mr. Jaudon is confirmed ; he leaves in about 
six months; but it appears his visit to England was never 
intended as a permanent one. 


DOMESTIC MARKETS. 


Baltimore Market—The first parcel of wheat of the new 
crop was received in this market on Saturday by Messrs. J. 
Trimble & Son. It wasa lot of 900 bushels prime red, from 
Tyrrell county, N. C. and was sold (says the American) at 
$1.30 per bushel. 

At Georgetown, on the Ist, Flour was steady in price, 
from boats at $54a5 5-8; Wheat was quoted at 110a115 cts; 
Corn 75a78; Rye 75; Oats 45a53. 

At + Sear: or ag on Satuday, Flour was $5 1-8a5 
3-8; Wheat 105a110c. 

At New York last week, the sales of Cotton amounted to 
2200 bales at 114, as the lowest prices at which some lots ot 
Uplands, Mobile and New Orleans have been sold, to 15c ex- 
cept for choice, of which a sale was made at 17 cts. Flour 
dull through the week, and prices varied but little. Com- 
mon brand of Genessee closed at $6,25a37; Ohio $6a6,12; 
Georgetown $6,25a50. No sales of wheat. Northern Rye 
sold at: 100 and 98c; Corn 85a90c. Small sales of short 
Hemp at $2,30. Molasses was dull and duller. Naval 
Stores are still without change. Oils remain as before, ex- 
cept Linseed, which has got up to 75c. Provisions all re- 
main as at the close of the preceding week, except that Pork 
has recovered a little. Rice was heavy. The packets get 
tull of Cotton for Liverpool at 4a3-8d lb, which is an im- 
provement. Sugar was in but moderate demand. 

New-York, July1, 4 P.M.—In the market, Cotton is ra- 
ther better for the news; some sales have been made at pri- 
ces which were demanded last week, and some at 1-2 ct. 
improvement on last week’s prices. The news has not af- 
fected any other article. 

The Domestic Exchanges present the same melancholy 
picture I have given to you heretofore (says the N. Y. corres- 
pondent of the National Intelligencer.) The banks now neith- 
er collect nor discount out-of-town paper to any extent.. What 
is the remedy of the Government for this derangement of trade? 
The taxes paid on these exchanges by the South, Southwest, 
and West, continue tube double or triple all the expenses of 
government, Federal and State. 

There is a little more liveliness in the money market to day. 

At Charleston, last week, the sales of Cotton were only 
320 bales Upland at 13al5c; and 90 bags of the fine quali- 
ties Sea Island at 47 to 65c. which is a decline on 8S. Island 
of 24a5c. The exports continued large, and the stock was 
redueed on Friday to 2540 Sea Island and abd a Up- 
land. The market continued very dull.—Sales of 780 tes. 
Rice at $4a43. 1300 bushels N. é. Corn being a little dam- 

, sold somewhat below the market price. No arrival 
of Oats or Peas during the week. A small lot of ard 
st. Flour sold for §¢7i—no demand for any description. 





Freights to Liverpool 7-16a9-16 for Cotton. — 
At erry my Yesterday ing, Flour was 
uoted at Otab 1-8; 1 1-8; Corn 3 Oats 45; 
Bacon 12 » Lard i8ai4e) 


At Maysville, (Ky.) on the 26th ult. Flou pao 
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PRICES IN THE BALTIMORE MARKET. IMPORTANT TO FARMERS. THE BALTIMORE SILK COMPANY. 
HORSE POWER AND THRASHING MACHINES. Having been formed for the ultimate purpose of the Cult 
Baicxns— Provistons— The subscribers being aware of the great deficiency in strength, | Reeling, Spinning and Manufacturing of Silk in all its varieties ant 
Run of kiln per M. $7 00 | Beef, Balt. mess, 15 50 | durability, &c. of the various horse powers and Thrashing Ma-| having moreover purchased from G. Gay, Esq. the Patent Right to 
Hard or arch 8 00 | Pork,dodo 19 50a20 00 | chines, that have been offered for sale, and having been solicited by | his highly approved Silk Machine for the entire State of Maryland 
Red or pavin 9 50 do prime 16 00al7 00 4 
Corrse—Ha. ib. 10 a 11% Bacon, Balt.ass.lb. 114 
_Rio 10 a 128) Hams, do cured 13 
Cotrox— Middl’gs, do do 104 
Virgin. good, Ib. 14 a 154 Shoulders, dodo 104 
Florida, 15a 17| Lard, West.§Balt. 13 
Alabama 17 a 00 | Butter, Wes. No.3, 13 
Louisiana, pri. 00 a 17 do do ‘2, 15 
Mississippi a 17 do Glades “2, 20 
Freatuers— Cheese, in casks, lb. Qall 
Am. geese, lb. 53 a 55 |Rice—pr 100 Ib. 5 00a5 25 
Fisn— Sart—Liv. gr. bush. 33435 
Shad, No.1, tri. bl. 11 37 |Seeps—Clover do. 00 
Herrings 5 25a 5 37 | Timothy do. 00 
Fiovr, &c.— Teas—Hyson, lb. 56al 00 
City Mills, sup. bbl. 6 00 | Y. Hyson 87a 74 
Howard st. do 5 50a5 75 | Gunpowder 60al 00 
Susquehan. 5 75a5 87 | Imperial 55 a 64 
ye 0 00a0 00 | Tosacco— 
Corn meal, kl. d. bbl.4 37 | Com.,100Ib. 5 00a5 50 
do. hhd. 18 50 | Brown & red 6 00a6 50 


Ground leaf 7 00al3 00 


Chopped Rye 100/b. 2 12 
Prof, be Or.to mid.col.9 50a12 00 


Ship stuff, bush. 37a 40 


Shorts, 22 | Col. to fine red 12a14 00 
Graiw— Yel. to fi. yel. 10 00a15 00 
Wheat, old red 1 10al 15 | Wrappery, suitable for 

Rye, 80a 00: segars, 10 00a20 00 
Corn, white 75 | Virginia 6 00al0 00 
do yellow 78 | Ohio 800a16 00 
Oats 50a 52)| Kentucky 600a13 00 
Beans, white 0 00al 75 | St. Domingo 13 00a18 00 
Peas, black eye 1 3720 00 | Cuba 15 00a30 00 
Navat Srores— WooLt— 





Pitch, bbl 162! Am. Sax. fleece, lb 60a70 
Tar, 2 25 Full bld. Merino 50a60 
Puaister Paris— 1-32 do. 40a45 
Cargo, ton, 3 62 native & 4 do. 35a40 
Ground, bbl. 1 37al 50 pulled, lambs 35a374 
Sucars— ‘ unwashed 25a33 
Hav. wh. 100ib. 11a12 00 | S&S. Ame. clean 25 
do brown 8 00a8 50 | Sheepskins,each 25a30 
N. Orleans 6 50a8 70 |Wacon FrREIGHTs— 
Lump, Ib. 00 a 00! To Pittsburgh, 100lb. 1 50 
Loaf, “ 00 a 00! To Wheeling 1 50 





FOR SALE—4 PAIR PIGS, 
By Mr. Beltzhoover’s boar imported by Mr. Shepherd, and out 
ofa Chestersow. They are large and handsome. Price $10 per 
pair, 510 6 weeksold. Apply toJ.S. & T. B. Skinner. j 26 St 


MORUS MULTICAULIS TREES. 

The subscriber is now prepared to contract for the delivery of 
50,000 Morus Multicaulis trees, in the fa!l, on liberal terms. Ad- 
dress P. R. FREAS. 

je 26 3t Office of the Telegraph, Germantown, Pa. 


BALDWIN’S PORTABLE PRESS. 

Mr. Paul, one of our most experienced and accomplished machi- 
nists, after actual experiment on a small scale with Bald win’s pack- 
ing machine, has no hesitation in saying that it will pack at least 
forty pounds of hay in the space of one cubic foot, and this it will 
be warranted to do by the undersigned. From 500 to 1000 tons 
pressure can be applied by the power of one horse. Nothing can 
exceed the simplicity of the design, consisting only of two toggle 
joints, a rack and cog wheel. Drawings and a model may be seen 
at Barnum’s hotel on application to H. L. THISTLE, orto J. S. 
SKINNER & SON, to whom J have given full power and the sole 
agency to dispose of the patent rights and machine for Maryland, 
Pennsylvania, Delaware and New Jersey. This machine may be 
applied with equal facility to Cotton, Tobacco, msking Cider, and 
all cases where it is desirable to place the greatest weight or quan- 
tity in the smallest and most portable form. ; 

Applications for other states may be made also to J. S. Skinner 
& Son, or to the subscriber. H.L. THISTLE. 

je 26 tf 


EVANS’ PATENT SELF-SHARPENING PLOUGH. 

Tho subscriber continues to manufacture the above described 
Ploughs, which he will furnish at wholesale or retail on reasonable 
terms. He assures the public on the best possible authority, that 
no one has ever had any REAL claim to the patent of the said self- 
sharpening Plough in this country, but Messrs. Cadwallader and O- 
liver Evans, and their patent (which is 8 or 9 years before it was 
ever infringed by R. B. Chenoweth) expired in April, it being da- 
ted in April, 1825. This information can be established to the sa- 
tisfaction of any one interested. by applying to the patent office at 
Washington as | have done. J.8. EASTNAN, 

je 26 tf 36 West Pratt street. 


: FOR SALE, nae Y 
improved Short Horn Bull— white—warran 
ettondace Devon Bull and two Devon Heifers—in- 
quire of J. S. SKINNER, or T. B. SKINNER. 

For sale, also inquire as above, about 40 acres of land covered 
with chesnut timber—several rails and posts already on 
the shore, near Dram point, and it is supposed 30,000 more may be 
) gut near the shore—This land will be sold a great bargain—say 20 

dollars an acre. Jane 5th. 

















a number of farmers to manufacture w machine suitable to the draft 
of about two horses, simple in its construction, durable, and one 
that can be relied upon, have in consequence of these solicitations 
planned and are now manufacturing HORSE POWERS, and 
WHEAT MACHINES, that embrace great strength of material, 
simplicity of construction, and made in the most substanial manner. 
Price for each Horse tower $100. Thrashing Machine $50, 
Driving Band $10, or the whole complete for $160. ALSO.— 
THRASHING MACHINES, made to order, for four horse power, 
price $100 each. The above horse power can also be applied to 
driving the Cylindrical Straw Cutter, Corn Sheller, Crush- 
er, Corn Mills, Wheat Fans, &c. 
ROBERT SINCLAIR, Jr. & Co. 
Agricultural Implement Manufacturers, and Seedsmen, Light 
street, near Pratt s'reet wharf. je 19. 


FOR SALE, 
8 FULL BRED DURHAM SHORT HORN BULLS, 
From 3 months to 3 years old—They are all of the best stock, 
which their fine forms and size fully attest.—The pedigrees being 
too long for insertion, reference can be made to J. 8S. or T. B. 
SKINNER, for this and other particulars. je 19. 


FOR SALE—A very pesiraBLe LOT, containing 
7 acres and 17 perches, very handsomely situated 34 miles from 
the city, in one of the best and moet healthy neighborhoods in the 
vicinity of the city. For further particulars enquire of 
J. S. SKINNER & SON. 
The above would bea good situation fora market garden. je 12 


NEW SEED STORE—sy THOMAS DENNY, 
(Next door in the rear of Dinsmore & Kyle,) fronting on Ellicott st. 
near Pratt street. 

Where he intends keeping (to suit all seasons) a full 
and complete assortment of FIELD & GARUVEN SEED, 
fresh and genuine, obtained from the first sources in the 
a the latter the very best that can be had in this 
and other states of the union. 

GARDEN‘and FARM TOOLS of all kinds, assorted sizes, and 
most approved patterns. 

Agricultural Works of the very best American practical farming. 

SILK MANUALS, treating fully on the mode of cultivating the 
tree and rearing the worm, &c. &c. 

&F All orders by mail or otherwise will meet the earliest atten- 
tion upon the best terms. may 29 tf 


AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


John T. Durding & Co. encouraged by the favorsshown them in 
the past year, are determined to offer no article to their friends but 
such as they can warrant, made of the very best materials, finished 
in a superior manner, of the newest patterns, and at liberal prices. 

From John T. D.’s long experience in the manufacture of these 
articles he flatters himself that he can give entire satisfaction to 
those farmers, Commission Merchants, Captains and others who may 
favor him with their orders. J.T. D. & Co. wish especially to re- 
commend a lately improved and superior ‘Wheat Fan” as being ad- 
mirably adapted to clean effectually and fast—price $25 They in- 
vite the attention of the public to their stock of Castings for ploughs 
or machinery, by the Ib. orton atthe lowest prices Also on sale, 
New York ploughs, No. 10 1-4 at $3, No. 11 1-4 at 3 25, No. 12 
1-4 at $3 75. Repairs in general done with neatness and despatch. 

All orders for field and garden seeds, of the best kinds and fresh, 
will also be furnished at our Agricultural Establishment, upon the 
usual terms, by Thomas Denny,seedsman, Grant St. Balimore, 
rear of Messrs. Dinsmore & Kyle. may 29 


ROBERTS’ SILK MANUAL. 

The Fourth edition of this popular work is now published and 
ready for delivery It contains upwards of 100 large octavo pages, 
and embraces every information needed by the silk culturist from 
the planting and rearing of the mulberry to the making and dyeing 
of Sewings & Twists; the plan of constructing cocooneries, feeding 
shelves, the process of feeding the worms, ventilation of their apart- 
ments, apportionment of food, and in fine, every thing necessary to 
the acquisition of a silk culturist is lucidly treated. A large edition 
has been nearly disposed of since about tiel-t January, and the pre- 
sent has been issued to supply an order from the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania for a considerable number for gratuitous distribution in that 
commonwealth, by the recommendation of the committee on agri- 
culture, who gave it their decided approbation and recommendation 
over every other work published on the subject. The late Gover- 
nor of Maryland also recommended it in a special m to the le- 
gislature, for distribution among the people, and it also received the 
commendation of the committee en agriculture of the H. of R. of 
the Congress of the U.S. A large edition is now published, and 
all orders from a distance can be promptly filled. A liberal discount 
will be made tothe trade. Pree 37 1-2 cts. per single copy. Ad- 
dress E P. ROBERTS & S. SANDS, Balti. Md. 


OVERSEER—A situation is wanted as Overseer, by a 
man who is recommended to the publisher of the Ame- 
rican Farmer, from a most respectable source, as possessing “much 
taste, judgment and experience in both the science and art of ag- 
riculture and horticulture, who is eminently qualified for such a si- 
tuation. He has for many years been an amateur in all the scien- 
ces of agricultural husbandry—and as men are most apt to excel 
in those professions for which they have a special attachment, he 
has acquired both taste and skill in these most honorable depart- 
ments of human labor, that in my judgment would make him a va- 
luable acquisition.”” Any gentleman in want of an overseer will 
please epply to S. Sands, Farmer ollice, if by letter, post - 
je 


























and the exclusive privilege of manufacturing, using and vend 
the same to Companies or Counties, are ready, and do hereby offer 
nd _ the right to use the same, to each oak every County in the 

The advantages to be derived from having an interest in the con. 
cern must be apparent to every person who considers that the right 
toa County authorises the formation of a Company for the same 
purposes, to open books for subscription to stock to any specified 
amount, to the sale of any number of Machines that may be requir. 
ed, and also to an increased number of Spindles, all of which ingureg 
an increase of profits proportioned to the increased demand for the 
machine. Another source of profit is that of Reeling and Spinning 
the Silk of the Grower or Cultivator, either by the pound or upon 
sbares. This will be found to be no inconsiderable item in the 
profit, where an extensive privilege is secured, and the article of 
Silk extensively cultivated. The terms of sale of the above priyi- 
leges will be made accommodating to a purchaser both as to time 
and payments. 

Proposals will be received at the Office of the Company, No 1983 
Baltimore street Baltimore. 

J. S. SKINNER, 


President B. S. Company. 
E. Center, Secretary. June 5-3t 


MAHOOL’S IMPROVED VIRGIN!A BAR-SHARE PLOUGH, 

From One to Four Horses—Constantly on hand, for sale at No, 20 
Cheapside. These Ploughs are made of the best materials—oak 
beams and handles, wrought iron bar laid with steel, and can be re 
paired by any country smith. Mytf R.M. l’ANSON, Agent, 








The ImporTED SHORT-HORN DURHAM BULL LLEWELYN 

Will stand this season at MOUNT PLEASANT, 2 
1-2 miles from Baltimore, on the Falls turnpike road, 
adjoining the Rockdale Silk Factory. 

He is a beautiful fashionable roan, of fine size and 

points, and clean neck and head; and, as will be 
seen by his pedigree, is as thorough and high bred an animal asis to 
be found either in Europe or America. 

LLEWELYN, roan, calved May 13, 1836; got by Maggot, 2238, 
bred by the Rev. H. Berry, d. Gay, by Mr. Whitaker’s Norfolk, 
2377; g. d. Grizel, by Young Wartaby, 2812; gr. g. d. by ason of 
Dimple, 594 ; Sir Dimple’s sister was sold at Mr. é Colling’s sale 
for 410 guineas; gr. gr. g.d. by Mr. John Woodhouse’s roan bull Lay- 
ton, a son of Mr. Charge’s grey bull, 872. 

Cows will be attended to by John Hussey, herdsman, who will 
take every care of them while in his charge. Terms—Each cow 
will be charged $5. 

FI have examined Llewelyn, and consider him eminently quab 
ified to improve the native breed of cattle, as also to perpetuate, in 
purity, his own peculiarand noble race. To say to one acquaint 
ed with the British herd book that he wasbred by the late Rev. 
Mr. Berry, is at once to pronounce his eulogy ; for it is well known 
that no one, since the time of the Collings’, has been more emi- 
nently successful as a breeder in Europe, or contributed more to the 
improvement of British cattle. Epwp. P. Roperts, 

may8 tf Ed. Farmer & Gardener: 


FOR SALE, 

A valuable FARM of prime soil, on the Western Run in Balti- 
more county, about two miles north west of the 14th mile stone 
ofthe Baltimore and York turnpike road, and the same distance 
from the depot ofthe Baltimore and Susquehanna rail road, at 
Cockey’s tavern, in a rich, highly cultivated and healthy tract of 
country. This farm contains from 260 to 270 acres, having a 
full proportion in wood, much of which is building timber, pecu- 
liarly valuable in that neighborhood; is in the best state of culti- 
vation; a considerable part in productive timothy meadow, and 
the residue of the arable land, not in grain, is well set in clover, the 
whole under good fencing, laid off into convenient fields, each of 
which is well watered. The farm has a large quarry of excellent 
building stone. There ate on the premises an apple orchard of se 
lect fruit trees, which seldom fail to bear abundantly; a valuable 
mill seat on the Western Run, with a race already dug. There is 
no location in the country more favorable fora grist mill, having 
the advantage of a richand thickly settled neighborhood, and a 
good public road leading thence to the tarnpike road. Buildings 
substantial and convenient, being a STONE DWELLING, and 
kitchen of two stories ; a large stone Switzer barn, with cedar 
and extensive stabling below; large hay house and stable for cattle; 
stone milk house near the dwelling, with a spring of fine never fail- 
ing water, with otherout-houses. Onthecountry road near the 
mibl-seet a good house and shop for a mechanic, under rent to 4 
good tenant. Itis well known the lands on the Western Run are 
in every respect equal, if not superior to any in the county. Ad- 
jeiskeg ornear are the lands of Col N. Bosley, Daniel Bosley, 

hos. Matthews and others. The water power, with about 20 acres 
of land, is so situated that they may be detached and sold sepa- 
rately, without injury to the rest of the farm for agricultural pur- 
poses. Terms of sale will be liberal. Apply to 
NATHANIEL CHILDS, on the premises, 

WILLIAM J. WARD, Baltimore. 


_ FOR SALE, 
An imported BULL DOG—a rale critter, that will draw abadg- 
er or bait a Bull! 
This dog will be a 








or to 





pee to any one who may get him, he is& 
brindle, 18 months old, was bought at a very high figure in 
Jand, and sent to an eminent House in Liver a, who sought 
best to be had in the kingdora, as a token of gratitude to a fricnd’ 
For particulars and documents enquire of 

je 19. J. 8. & tT. B. SKINNER. 
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